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he was in more danger to be 
ſick with other's Surfers then his 
own ; "Charity ſeeming a part 
of his complexion, while he per- 
form'd a natural {pontaneous pe- 
nance for his neighbours Vice, 
as well as a deliberate one in ſor- 
rowing for it. 

His temperance in Sleep reſem- 
bled that of his meats, Midnight 
being the uſual time of his go- 
ing to reſt, and four or five, and 
very rarely fix, the hour of his 
riſing. There was ſcarce any 
thing he reſented ſo much in his 
infrmities & multiplied diſeaſes 
as their having abridg'd him of 
his night-ſtudies, profelsing there- 
by he loſt not onely his greateſt 
' pleaſure, but higheſt advantage inre- 
ference to buſmeſs, And in his la- 
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rer time of weakneſs, when to 
take benchr of a gentle breathing 
ſwear, which uſually cante in the 
morning, he had been engag d by 
his Phyl {1cian to continue in bed 
till it was over; and upon com- 
plaint of coltivencfe he was on 
the other fide directed to rife 
ſomewhar early in the morning, 
this later injunction he look'd 
upon as a mere reſcue and deli- 
verance, often mentioning it 
wath thanks , as if it had been 
an eminent "A done him. 

His diſpoſal of himſelf in the 
other parts of time was to perpe- 
rual mduſtry and diligence : he not 
onely avoided , but bore a per- 
te& hate, and ſeem 'd to have a 
forcible antipathy to Idleneſs,and 
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in his advices with that concern 
and vigour, as to be furniſh'd al- 
wayes with ſomewhat to doe. This 
he ropos d as the belt expedienr 
both for innocence and plealure; 
aſſuring that »o burthen is more 
heavie or temptation more dangerous, 
= to have time tye on ones hand ; 
'\& idle man's bram bem not onely 
(25 he warded 1t) the Devils Il op, 
but his kingdome too, a model of and 
mY appendage unto hy ll a place given 
4p to torment and to muſch ef. Betides 
thoſe portions of time which the 
necel ity es of nature and of civil 
life extorted from him.there was 
not a minute of the day which 
heleftvacant. When he walk'd 
abroad , which he did not ſo 
much to recreate himſelf, as to 
obey the.pretcriprs of his Phyſt- 
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cian, he never fail'd to take a 
book with him, and read all the 
while: And in his Chamber 
alſo he had one lay conſtantly 
open, out of which his Servant 
read to him while he was dreſ- 
ling and undreſsing ; by which 
one piece of husbandry in ſhort 
ipace he wy ang ſeverall conſi- 
derable Volumes. 

His way was ſtill to caſt into 
paper all his Obſervations , and 
direct them ro his preſent pur- 

ſes; wherein he had an incre 
dible dexterity, ſcarce ever rea- 
ding any thing which he did not 
make {ubſeryient in one kinde or 
other. He was us'd to ſay, he 
could not abide to talk with himſelf, 
and therefore was ſo diligently 
provided of that w*he call'd better 
COM- 
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company. In his Sickneſles,if they 
were not {o violent to make the 
recolle&tion of thoughts impol- 
ible, he never intermitred ſtudy, 
bur rather re-inforc'd it then as 
the moſt appropriate revulhve 
and diverſion of pain. The Gout 
by irs moſt frequent and impor- 
runate returns exceeded his other 
maladies; in which although 
the firſt moſt furious aſſaults were 
ſure to beat him from his ſtudy, 
and for a time conhne him to his 
bed, yeras ſoon as he had reco- 
ver'd his chair , he refum'd his 
pen roo, and plyd it as hard as 

though he had ail'd nothing, 
Next to downright Idlenels 
he diſhk'd ſlow and dilatory under- 
takings, thinking, it a great folly 
to ſpend that time in gazing uport 
H 2 b1- 
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buſincis which ſhould have ferv'd 
for the doing ot it. In his own pra- 
Atice he never conlider'd longer 
then till he could ditcern whether 
the thing propos'd was fit or not : 
when that was leen, he immedi- 
ately ſetto work. When he had 
perfected one buſinels, he could 
notendure to have his thoughts 
lye fallow, but was preſently 
conſulting what nextto ler abour, 
Burt when we reckon up and 
audit the expences of the Dottor 3 
Time, we cannot paſs his con- 
ſtant tribute of it paid by him to 
Heaven in the offices of Prayer 
which took up (© liberall propor- 
tions of cach day unto it's ſelf 
for the ren laſt years of his lite, 
and probably the preceding, 
Belides  occaliona! and ſuper- 
numerary 
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numerary addreſſes, his certain 
perperual returns exceeded Da- 
vid's leven times a day. Al- 
lo0n as he was ready (which was 
ulually carly) he pray'd in his 
Chamber with his Servant, in a 
peculiar form compos'd for that 
purpoſe. After this he retired to 
his own more (ecret Devorions in 
his Cloſet. Berwixt ten and ele- 
ven in the morning he had a o- 
lemn interceſſion in reference to 
theNational Calamities:to this af- 
ter a little diſtance ſucceeded the 
Morning Office of the Church, 

which be particularly defired to 
perform in his owa perſon, and 
would by no means accept the 
caſe of having it read by any 


- other. In the afternoon he had 


another hour of private prayer, 
H 3 which 
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which on Sundayes he enlargd, 
and ſo religioully obſery'd, that 
it any necellary buſineſs or chari- 
ty had diverted him art the uſual 
ume, he repair'd his Soul at the 
colt of his Body, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the injunctions of his 
Phylicians, which in other caſes 
he was careful to obey, ſpent the 
ſupper time therein. About hive 
of the clock the folemn private 
Prayers for the Nation and the 
Evening Service of the Church 
return'd. Ar bed-time his private 
Prayers cloſed the Day : and af- 
ter all eyen the Night was not 
withour its Office, the LI Pſalm 
being his defign'd midnight en- 

rertainment. 
In his Prayers, as his Attenti- 
on was fixt and ſteddy, fo was 
it 
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ic inflam'd with paſſionate fer- 
vors, infomuch that very fre- 
quently his tranſport threw him 
proſtrate on the Earth, his rears 
alſo would interrupt his words: 
the later happening not onely 


upon the pungent exigencies of 


preſent or impendingJudgments, 
hut in the common Service of the 
Church, which, notwithſtand- 
ing his concealments, being taken 
notice of by a perſon of good ſufh- 
ciency,oncea member of hishoulſe 
inOxford,chat became of late years 
a prolelyte to the new extempora- 
ry way, he, among his other To- 
picks whereby he thought to dil- 
parage ler Formes,us'd in diſcourſe 
to urge the heartlels coldnelſs of 
. them, and to adorn his triumph, 
would make ic his ſolemn 
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wonder how a perſon of lo good 
parts as D* Hammond was certain- 
ly maſter of, could inde mo- 
tive for his te hl inthe contelsion 
in the beginning of the Liturgy. 
So much does Paſtion and miC. 
guided Zeal traniport the moſt 
lenſible, that this man , octher- 
wile ſagacious enough , never 
conlider'd how ili an inſtance he 
had made; which {hew'd *twas 
the coldnel% of the Votary, and 
nor the Prayer, that was in fault, 
whenever fervor was deficient at 
the publick Ofhce of the Church. 
The charity and extent of his 
Prayers Was as exuberant as the 
zeal and fervour : he thought ir 
very unreaſonable that our Inter- 
ceflions ſhould not be as univer- 
al as our Saviours Redemprion 
Was; 
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was; and would complain of 


that thrift and narrownels of 
minde to which we are {o prone, 
confining, our Care eicher to our 
ſelves and relatives, or at moſtro 
thole little angles of the world 
that molt ;mmediarely concern'd 
ns, and which on due account 
bear very low proportions to the 
whole. There was no emergent 
diſtreſs, however remote, bur it 
Inlarg d his Litany ; every years 
harveſt and new birth of miſ. 
chiefs, which for ſeveral ones 
paſt conſtantly fell on the Or- 
thodox and Loyal party in the 
Nation, remov d it (elf from the 
ſanguinary 1 Edits of the Ty rant, 
to be tranſcrib'd and expiared by 


- parherical ofhce of Devotion. 


In which Calendar and Rubrick, 
the 
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the thirtiech of January was ſure to 
have a very lolemn place, and a 
peculiar Service prepar'd for it. 
Nor did he onely take to 
heart general National concern- 
ments, but even the more pri- 
vate Exigencies of the ſick and 
weak had a ſtaple intereſt in his 
Prayers. Among all which none 
had lo liberal a part as they that 
merited them leaſt, yer wanted 
chem molt ; his and (what was 
uſually the ſame thing) the 
Churches and God's Enemies. 
He never thought he had afſur'd 
his forgivenels of injuries, unleſs 
he returned good for them; and 


though cokes opportunities of 
this beſt kinde of retaliation 
might fail him, that of his inter- 
cclhons never did 
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Three perſons there were who 
above all men by unworthy ma- 
lice and impotent virulence had 
highly diſoblig'd him; bur hein 
recompence of their ouilt had a 
peculiar daily Prayer purpoſely 
in their behalf: and though in 
the opennels of his Converlation 
with his moſt intimate acquain- 
rance he conteſt thus much,yer he 
never nam'd the perlons, though 
probably that was the _y 
thing which he conceal'd ; 1 
being his method to vichtt514 
nothing, eſpecially of conhdence 
or privacy, from one he own'd as 
Friend. 

And having mention'd the 
name of Friend, "how everinciden- 
rally, we muſt nor leave it with- 
out homage; Friendſhip being 

the 
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the next ſacred thing unto Reli- 
gion in the apprehenſions of our 
Excellent Doctor, a Vertue of 
which he was a palsionarte lo- 
ver, and with which he ever 
ſeem'd to have contracted Friend- 
ſhip. The union of Minds there- 
by produc'd he judg'd the utmoſt 
point of humane Happineſs, the 
very beſt production that Nature 
hs in ſtore, or grows from earth. 
So that with compallion he re- 
fiected On their 19norance who 
were |t; gy to 1t, laying that 
ſuch muſt needs lead a pitiful mſipid 
herb-John-like li fe. 

Upon this ground he us'd 
with all indullricus art to Ie- 
commend and propagate Friend- 
ſhip unto others, and where he 
law leyeral perſons that hejudgd 

Capa- 
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capable of being made acquain- 


red ro murual advantage , he 
would contrive that league; and 
where himſelt had kindneſs unto 
any lo allied, he would ſtill en- 
joyn them to be kinder to each 
other then to him ; beſides, he 
{till labour'd to make all his 
friends endear'd to each of them, 
reſolving it to be an Errour bot- 
rom'd on the common narrow- 
neſs of Soul which repreſented 
Amity like ſenſual love, to admit 
no rivals, confhin'd unto two 
perſons. 

When he ever happen'd to far 
or be in company with luch as 
had an intimate and hearty kind- 
nels for each other, he would be 
much cran|ported | in the contem. 
plation of 1t, and where it was 
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ſcalonable, would openly 
knowledge that his farisfa- 
&ion. 

In the liſt and number of his 
Friends there chanc'd to be three 
perlons , who having in their 
youth contracted a tri in- 
timacy, had undertaken the ſame 
profeſſion ; and accordingly had 
the ſame common ſtudies and de- 
{1 Ignments, and with theſe the op- 
portunity chrongh the late Trou. 
blesto live in view of each other : 
whom for that reaſon he was us'd 
with an obliging envy to pro- 
nounce the moſt happy men the Nati- 
on had. 

Accordingly he profeft that for 
his particular he had no [uch way of 
enjoying any thing as by reflexion 
from the per ſon whon: he loved : fo 

that 
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that bus friends bemg happy was the 
readieft way to make him ſo. There- 
fore when one eminently near to 
him in that relation was careleſs 
of health, his moſt preſsing ar- 
gument was his complaint of un- 
kindneſs to him. And this way 
of meaſuring felicities was ſo na- 
rural to him, that it would oc- 
cur even in the moſt trivial in- 
ſtances; when there has been 
any thing ar the Table peculiarly 

/ wholeſome in relation ro his in- 
| \hrmiries, if his Friend, who was 
In a like weak condition, forbare 
to eat of it in civilityro him, he 
would with vehemence of grief 
reſent it as his ſingular unhappi- 
nefs afrer ſo many profelsions 
* not to be believed, that he had a 
thouſand times rather that his friend 
ſhoul 
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ſhould have that which was conducible 
to health, then to have it himſelf; and 
chen aflum'd, that if this were be- 
liev d,it were mpoſsible any one ſhould 
attempt to exps eſs kindneſs by robbing 
him of his greateſt | leaſure. 

The incipal thing he con- 
tracted for in Friendſhip was a 
tree uſe of mutual admonition ; 
which he confin'd not to the 
groller guilts which enemies and 
common fame were likely ro ob- 
lerve and minde men of, but ex- 
rended it unto prudenual failings, 
indecencies, & even ſuſpicious 
and barely doubiful actions : nay 
beyond char, unto thoſe vertuous 
ones which might have been im- 
proy'd and render'd better. He 
was us'd to ſay, it Was @ poor de- 
ſrone of T iendſhip 0 Keep the per- 
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ſo he admitted to his breaſt onely from 
ing ſcandalous, as if the Phyſician 
ſhould endeavour onely to ſecure his pa- 
tient from the Plague. And what he 
thus articled for, he punRually 
himſelf pertorm'd , and exacted 
back again to be returned unto 
himlſelt, 

And if for any while he ob- 
ſery'd that no remembrance had 
been offer'd to him , he grew 
afraid and almoſt jealous of the 
omilsion, ſulpefting that the 
Courtier had ſupplanted the 
Friend, and therefore earneſtly 
inforc'd the obligation of being 
faichful in this point : and when 
with much adoe ſomewhar of 
advertiſement was pick'd up, he 
receiv'd italwayes as huge kinde- 
neſs; and though the whole 

[ ground 
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round of it happen'd to be mil- 
— , yet he a1 return'd moſt 
affectionate tbanks. 

His good will when plac'd on 
any was ſo fix'd and rooted, that 
even ſupervening Vice, to which 
he had the greateſt deteſtation 
imaginable, could not cafily re- 
move it, the abhorrenciec of their 
Guilrs leaving not onely a chari- 
ty but tenderneſs to their Perſons; 
and, as he has profeſt, his con- 
cernment rather encreas'd then 
leflened by this meanes, com. 
palſsion being in that inſtance ad- 
ded unto love. There were but 
two things which (he would lay) 
were apt to give check to his at- 
teftions, Pride and Falſeneſs; 
where he ſaw theſe predominant, 
he thought he could neyer be a 
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friend to any purpoſe, becaule he 
could never hope to do any good; 
yeteventhere he would intend his 
Prayers, fo much the more bþ 
how much the leſs he could doe 
beſides. Bur where he faw a 
malleable honeſt remper, a Ja- 
cob's plain ſimplicity, nothing 
could there diſcourage him ; and 
however inadyertency or pat- 
ſion, 'or haply ſome worſe in- 
oredient, might fruſtrate his de- 
lign, he would atrend the mollis 
tempora, as he call'd them, thoſe 
centle and more treatable oppor- 
runityes which might art laſt be 
offer'd. He ſo much abhorrd ar- 
tfice and cunning, that he had 
prejudice to all concealments 
and pretenſions. He us'd to lay 
he hated a Now-cauſa , and he 
= had 
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had a ſtrange ſagacity in diſcoye- 
ring it. When any with much 
circumlocution and contrivance 
had endeavour'd to ſhadow 
their main drift and purpoſe, he 
would immediately look through 
all choſe miſts, and where 'twas 
in any degree ſeaſonable , would 
make it _— he did fo : His 
charity of fraternal correption 
having onely this caution or re- 
ſtraint, the hearer's intereſt, of 
which he judg'd,that whenadvice 
did not doe good, 'twas bard- 
ly ſeparable from doing harm; 
and on this ground ſometimes 
he did deſiſt. But whereſoe're 
he gave an admonition, he pre- 
tac'd it alwaies with ſuch de- 
monſtrations of tenderneſs and 
good will as could not fail to 
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convince of the affectionate kind- 
neſs with which "was ſent , 
though ir could not of the con- 
venience or necelsity to embrace 
it. And this he gaveas a general 
rule, and enforc'd by his Exam- 
ple, never to reprove in anger, Or 
the leaſt appearance of it, If che 
paſsion were real, that then was 
evidently a fault, and the guil- 
ty perſon moſt unfit ro bea judg: 
it it were reſemblance onely, yer 
even that would be fo like to 
guilt, as probably to divert the 
offender from the conſideration 
of his failance to faſten on his 
Monitor, and make him think 
he was chid not becauſe he was 
in fault, but becauſe the other 

was angry. | 
Indeed the perſon who would 
2 not 
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not be ſome way mov'd with his 
advices muſt be ſtrangely inſen- 
face and ill-natur'd. Though his 
Exhortations had as much evi- 
dence and weight as words could 
givethem, he had over and above 
A great adyantage in his manner 
of ſpeaking: His little phraſe, 
Don't be ſimple, had more power 
ro charm a paſsion then long 
harangues from others ; and ve- 
ry many who loy'd not Piety in 
it ſelf, nor to be troubled with 
the news of it, would be well 
leas'd to be invited and advis'd 
"= him, and venerated the ſame 
marter in his language which 
they have derided in anothers, 
He would ſay , he delighted to 
be loved, not reverencd ; thinking 
chat where there was much of the 
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later, there could not be enough 
of the former; ſomewhar of re- 
{traint and diſtance attending on 
the one, which was not well con- 
ſiſtent with the perfe& freedome 
requiſite tothe other. Bur as he 
was thus no friend to ceremoni- 
ous relpe&t, he was an open ene- 
my to Flattery, ell ang. from a 
Friend , from whom he ſtarted 
ro meer the ſlighteſt appearance 
of that ſervile kindeneſs. Having 
upon occaſion communicated a 
purpole againſt which there hap- 
pen'd tolye ſome objections, they 
being by a friend of his _— 
ted ro him, he immediately was 
convinc'd , and aflum'd other 
Counſels. Bur in proceſs of diſ- 
courle it happen'd ſomething 


tell in that brought ro minde a 
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paſſage of a late Sermon of the 
Doftor's, which that perſon ha- 
ving been affected with, innocent- 
ly mention'd ſuch apprehenſions 
of it, & ſopalt ontoralk of other 


matters. The next day the Do- 


_ @orhaving recolleed that pro- 


bably the approbation given to 
the pallage of the Serman might 
be an atter-defign to allay the 
plain-dealing which preceded it, 
expoltulared his ſurmiſe, prote- 
ſting that nothing in the world could 


more avert his love and deeply diſob- | 


lige him , then ſuch unfaithfulneſs. 
- M being der Pfr ne 
no ſuch artor contrivance meant, 
he gladly found and readily yiel- 
PY himſelf to have been miſta- 
en. In other caſes he was no 
way inclinable to entertain 
doubts 
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doubts of his friends kindneſs:bur 


if any irregularity chanc'd to in- 
rervenc, and cauſe mifapprehen- 
fons, he gave them not leave to 
root and faſten by concealment, 
but immediately produc'd his 
ground of jealouly ; and exacted 
the like meaſure back again, if 
his own proceedings fell at any 
time under a doubrtul or unkind 
appearance, This he thought a 
| Juſtice eſſential tro Friendſhip , 
without which it could not pol- 
fibly fubliſt.; For we think not 
ft to conderan the moſt notori- 
ous Malcfaor before he hath had 
licence to propole his plea; and 
ſure*ris more {trangely barbarous 
to treat a Friend, or rather Friend- 

ſhipir (elf, with leſs regard. 
To the performances of 
friend- 
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friendſhip he hated all mercenary 
returns wwhereof he was ſo jealous, 
as hardly to leave place for grati- 
rude. Love, he ſaid, was built 
the union and ſimulitude of mindes,and 
not the bribery of gft and benefits. 
So generous was he herein, that 
he has oft proteſt, he admitted re- 
tributions of good FArns, yet not lo 
much on any ſcore, as that hus Friend 
might have the pleaſure of being 
kinde. 

There was a perſon of quality, 
a great and long ſufferer in the 
larerimes of trial, tro whom the 
Dottor had frequently ſent ſup- 
plies, and continued fo to doe, 
till there happen'd at laſt a 
change in the condition of the 
correlpondent, ſuch a one as, if , 
it did nor ſuperſede the need of 
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farther aſsiſtance, yet gave pro- 
miſe of an approaching affluence; 
whereupon the Door tear'd the 
adding a new obligation in this 
conjuncture of affairs might leem 
a piece of deſigne rather then 
kindneſs or charity : and though 
this ſuggeſtion was not of force 
to divert his purpoſe, it prov'd 
ſufficient to ſuſpend it, rill by 
inquiry he found his deſign'd 
preſent would be a relief , and 
then he thought it an imperrti- 
nence to conſider what it could 
be call'd beſides. 

But doing good torelatives or 
being kind unto acquaintance 
were low expreſsions of this Ver- 
true weexhibir. Miſery and Want, 
wher@&ere he met with them, ſuf- 
hciently endear'd the ObjeR. His 

Alms 
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Alms was as exuberant as his 
Love; and in Calamities to the 
Exigence he never was a ſtranger, 
whatever he might be totheman 
that ſuffer'd. 

And here the firſt preparative 
was to leave himſelf no motive 
ro reliſt or ſlight the opportuni- 
ties of giving; which he com- 
pals'd by being a Steward to 
himſelf as well as unto God, 
and parting ſtill with the pro- 
priety of a ſet portion of his 
Eſtate, that when at any time he 
relieved the wants of any , he 
might become no whitthe poo- 
rer by his gift, have onely the 
content of giving, and the eaſe of 
being rid of keeping anothers 
money, The rate and ſumme 


of what he thus devoted was 
the 
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the tenth of all his income; 
wherein he was ſo ſtrictly pun- 
ual, that commonly the firſt 
thing he did was to compute and 
ſeparate the poor mans ſhare. 
To this he added every week hve 
ſhillings, which had been his 
loweſt proportion in the heat 
of the War in Oxford, when he 
livd upon his Penſehurſt ſtock, 
and had no viſible means or al- 
molt poſsibility of ſupply. Over 
and above this be compleated the 
devotions of his weekly Faſt by 
joyning Alms therero,and adding 
twenty ſhillings ro che poor 
man's heap. 

Theſe were his debts to Cha- 
rity, the eſtabliſh'd fixt revenue 
of the indigent; in the diſpenſa- 
tion of which he was fo religioul- 


ly 
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ly careful, thar if at any time he 
happen'd to be in doubt whether 
he had ſer apart his charitable 
proportions, he alwaies paſt ſen- 
rence againſt himſelf, reſolving it 
much berter to run the hazard of 
having par'd the ſamedebr twice, 
then to incurre the polsibility-of 
not having done it once. Burt 
beyond theſe he had his free-will 
dh and thoſe proportion'd 
more by the occaſion of giving, 
then the ſurpluſlage he had to 
give, His poor man's bag had 
{0 many mouths ; and thoſe fo 
often open'd , that it frequently 
became quite empry : but its be- 
ing ſo neyer diverted him from 
relieving any that appear'd in 
need; for in ſuch leaſons he 
chole to give in more liberal pro- 
portions then ar others. In 
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In the time of the War at Ox- 
ford,ro pals by ocher lefler Reliets, 
and many great ones,//which his 
induſtrious concealment has pre- 
ſerv'd from all notice of the moſt 
diligent enquiry, though he were 
then ar a very low ebbe, he fur- 
niſh'd an indigent friend with 
ſixty _ which never was re- 
pay d him: as alſoupon another 
ſcore he parted with twenty 
pound, and another conſiderable 
lumme beſides that : and to one 
in diſtreſs about the ſame time 
and on the ſame occaſion an hun- 
dred pound. 

In ſtead of hiding his face 
from the poor, 'twas his practice 
Rill ro {eek for theirs. Thoſe 
perſons whom he truſted with 
( his greateſt ſecret and greateſt 


buſt- 
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buſineſs ) his Charity , ſeldome 

had recourſe ro him, but. he 

would make enquiry for new. 

Penſioners ; and though he had 

in ſeveral parts of the .Nation 

chole whom he employ'd to finde 

out indigene perſons, and diſpoſe 

his largels to them, and though 

the Tyranny that then ns d 

made every day ſtore of tuch, his 

covetous bounty ſtill graſp'd for 

more. Beſides hiis ordinary pro- 

viſion for the neighbouring poor, 

and thoſe that came to look him 

out- in his retirement, (which 

were not few, for that the Liberal 

man dwells alwaies in the Road) 

his Catalogue had an eſpecial. 

place for ſequeſtred Divines,thew | 

Wives and Orphans, for young | | 

Students in the Univerſities, and | 
allo 
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alſo thoſe Divines that were 
abroad in Baniſhment : Where 
over and above his frequent oc- 
calional reliets to the laſt of thele, 
che exil'd Clergy, belides what he 
procur'd from — {ent con- 
ſtantly over y year a V 
conſiderable on  _ a _ 
as men of far greater revenues 
do not uſe upon any occaſion 
to pur into the Corban, and give 
away,much leſs as a troubleſome 
excretcence every year prune off, 
and caſt from their Eſtates. 

Now if we enquire into the 
ſtock and fountain that was to 
teed all theſe disburſements,'twas 
at his flight from Penſeburſt barely 
three hundred pounds; which,at 
the ſaleof a Leaſe letr him for his 
Portion from his Father, and 
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